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FOOD FROM SHALE Ne 


By Dr. Edvin E. Slosson 


The oil shales with which ovr country is so abundantly supplicd may some 
day in the far future come inio play to help out sur failing food supply as 

well as our dearth of gasoline. The problem has already passed from the quces- 
tion of possibility to the question of profitability. Tne chemist is confident 
that he can make edible fats from shale oil, tut he cannot yet compete vith the 


cottonseed or the hog. 


In fact, the chemist has nov up his sleeve processes for making fats from 
almost any kind of carbonaceous material; coal, lignite, petroleum, wood tar, 
savdust, and other unappetizing stuff. Hc can net only make the scores of fats 
and oils that are found ready made in plants and animals, but he can make Hundreds 
of other that nature never thought of. And othersthat he has most recently 
patented prove to be just as nutritious as those that the human race has been 
living on for the last hundred thousand years or so. 


The reason why the chemist can make symthetic fats in such variety is be- 
cause they are all duilt on the same simple structure, a long chain of carbon 
atoms, hand in hand like the chains of paper dolls that we used to cut out of a 
folded nerspaper. Each carbon has two hydrogens attached on the side, except 
one of the end ones rhich carries two oxygens. This is what is known as a "fatty 
ecid" and there is a large family of these fatties. All those found in nature 
have very oddly an even number of carbons in the chain, but the chemist can moke 
the missing odd membors that come in between, and so complete the series, The 
most common fats and oils , such as butter or lard, olive or peanut oil, consist 
mostly of various mixtures of those members of the family having 14, 16 or 18 
carbons in the chain. These are combined with glycerine in the fat foods, but if 
you substitute sodium for the glycerine, which you can easily do by adding lye= 
ysur great erandmother knew how if you don't- you will get a soap. 


Now tar, petroleum, shale oil and other mineral oils consist of similar 
carbon chains, but lacking the oxygen-tipped end which makes the acid. Often 
indeed the chain has no end for it is hooked up into a ring. Bui the chemist 
has discovered that he can introduce the oxygen by driving hot air through the 
mineral oil, or.by using that concentrated and active form of oxygen !mown as 
"ozone". The conbin-tion may be aided by high pressure of some heavy metal, such 
aS manganese, lead or mercury, thatacts as a catalyst or crrrier for the oxygen. 
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After the oil is cracked up andoxidized by such means, alkali is 2dded and soap 
is produced. The yield is nour and the urocess is oxpensive, but vroffers en- 
ticing possibilities cf future developuent. In Germany iuch has beer accompiish- 
ed in this field, and in the United States many chemists are actively engaged in 
cracking up petroleum to produce vericus useful products. What they have found 
out will not be revealed to the putlic until it hres been whispered into the ear 
of the Commissioner of Patents, but it is known that they have found it possible 
to gct, not only a greater yield of sascline, but also fatiy acids, and a lot of 
elcohols and other oxidation products, thet cre much in demend of late for the 
new lacquer solvents. 


But suppesing re can get fetty acids from conl or mineral oils, where can 
we get the glycerine thet is necessary tu combine rith them to form edible food? 
0 rob tne natural fats of their elyzcrine to add to our synthetic fats would not 
get us ahead any. One solution to this problem is the discevery that glycerine 
may be made by fermentation from svear or molasses. During the war a thousand 
tons 2 month were made by this rethud in Englana where glycerine was needed in 


large maak to make nitrcdlrcerine 


But there is another possibility that I will only hint at “in closing since 
it may be regarded as chimerical. These fatty ecicds rill unite not only with 
glycerine but also with “— sugers and starckcs. This would add to their nu- 
critive porer, for such a food would five at once the fats and carbonydretes 

ssential for dict; ines and potatocs, not merely on the seme plate but ir the 
Seme molecule. Ho~ much a synthetic food woull taste I don't know, but cobt- 
less the chenist eould fix up tne rlavor to suit. 


BLOODY “ATENS OF DAY REVEAL MiRIVE MYSTERY 


Why Frenchuan's Bay, Maire, periodically becomes blood red at noontime, should 


be vrobed further, according to Prof. Ulric Dahlgren cf Princeton University. 

For scvcral years it has boen observed thit cach suuror, at periods about 
a month avert, the modcrately dcep ratcr near the ontrance of the bay becomes 
vlood red bw t midday. 


Prof. Dehlgren has traced this crimson color to e hitherto undescribed 
habit of a marine worm. This worm casts its red eges in vniold numbers into 
he botton waters of the bay. During a rapid devolcpment these rise to the sur- 
fece at about the middle of the day. As tho day gocs on, horever, the worms in 
their tadpole stage start eray from the light and move tomird the bottom, so the 
water tekes on its natural color agcin. 


ct 


Just rh:t influences this vorm to lay its eggs with such a monthly bill-like 
regulority is yet to be determined. Other marinc worns, hovever, show similar 
bericdicity which scme have tried to conaect with the influence of the moon on the 
tides. 





ii ee ae ee wer - : 

+.lcre aro varieties of mosouitos thet do not ore avman olood, but live 
exclusively om the nectar of flowers, on the env of certain plants, and the 
juice of overripe fruits. 
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EVTDENCES FOR UVOTUTION 


Saami 





MAN P2TORS BIRT 
LISS THAT OF NOWTSY 


Enbryology Proves That Man's Ancestors Once Had 
Appendage Like Those Now ported ty donkeys 
in Zoo. 


By Dr. Acodiph HE. Echvltz, 
Research Associate, Carnegie institucion of Washington. 


e's Soronost embryologists and from his labe 
ins Medical School, Baltimore, has come ruch 
ge of the huran being. ) 


(Dr. Schultz is one of an 
oratory locatec in the Johns Ilool 
new knovledge about the early sta 


ri 


‘3 


5°) 


How can a self-resnecting scientist claim that his and everybody else's 
ancestors once possessed tails like those of nmoniceys? Tor no less & reason 
then that every men at an carly staze in his ora life-time is ornamented vith 
such an apocndage, whicli, to be true, serves no other vurnese than that perhaps 
of making him fecl justiy prouc of the fact that this organ long ago ceased to 
be a permanent part of his cuter tody. ; 

The eabryolorist hos irrefutable and atmdant proof to demonstrate that 
man, long before birth and when measuring but a third of an inch, bears a true 
external tril one sixth the length of his body. This tail projects for a cone 
Siderable distance beyond the rlace rhere the legs branch from the triunk. It 
contains anywhere from 7 to 9 vertebral rudincnts, pale ti the total nunber cf 
Scements in the spinal column to as many as 38. This teil soon becomes complete- 
ly overgrorn by neighboring parts and disappears from the surface. Some of the 
vertebral rudiments become resorbed so that in adult man there are only 4 or 5 
of them left - small vestigial bones of the so-called coccyx, at the lover end of 
the spine vhich in adult man consists of only 33 or 34 vertebrae. Even the lest 
of these lics in full-grown man, when sitting on a chair, very consicerably above 
tne seat. This goes to show that the embryonic tail of man, particulerly the 
bony elements in it, shifts in a n upward direction in the course of growth. The 
spinal cord projects at first beyond the 38th verteora, tn-t is to say to the 
outermost tip of the tail; with the advance in age this vital mart of nis nervous 
system also migr2tes upwerd, and even more so than does the svinul cclumn, sirce 
in the sdult the cord reaches only as far as the 2lst vertebra. 


Enbryology farnishes still further justification for comparing the vertebral 
rudiments in the tail of unborn man with the tail vertebrae in monkeys. In many 
of the latter are found on the lover side of the first few caudal vertebrae typ- 
ical so-called chevron bones, which protect the blood vessels supplying the well~ 
functicning tail. In an exactly corresponding place in the human embryo occur 
rudimentary structures which can unmistakably be identified as nothing else but 
these chevron bones. 


The undoudted tail vertebrae, amounting in total length to about 16 por 
cent. of the sitting height in the embryo, have shrunk in acult man to less than 
4 per cent. of the latter measurement. Even in adult life these last segments 
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of the spine tre readily diacnosed ty tre muscles, which ere attached to them, 
as true tail vertebrae. In some indivicorls « sveater weriety of these :auscles 
if found than in others: they are always «if 2 rudimentary character, but they 
ingariably correspond ts muscles founc in the tails of monkeys. ‘hereas in 

man they are no longer pee or wagging the t2il, which has become intcrnal, 
their purposcless existerce can alone de explained as last vestiges of formerly 
well functioning mscles. 


The regular, normal occurrence of 4 vroporticnately lerge outer tail at 
an early and temporary stage in the development of man, together with the un- 
equivocal remnants of true tail vertebrae and muscles, in the full-gro-n per- 
son, forms overrhelming evidence for the only locic2l assumption that man, as 
well as monkey, descended from ancestors with well developed tails. Only from 
such progenitors = no matter hor remote - cen man have acquired these absolutely 
uscless but significant structures, ara, inceed, this reminds one of the vassage 
in the Bible: "The sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the children." 


In some apes, notably the ornng-utan, the evolutionary reduction of the 
tail has sone further than in un, since in the former only three, sometimes 
two, tail vertebdrae have remained and the aogjo:ning mvscles are still more rud-= 
imentiry than in man's own aratomy. Moreover, a rumon heing is born occesionally 
with an outer tail. Such a casc, for irstance, occurred some fev years ago in 
Baltimore, and a reputadle scientific sgurnal cives an accuvnt of a 12 year old 
boy who had an outer tail of the record length ef rine inenes. These so-called 
Soft tailscontain no vertebrae, bat blood vessels, muscles, anc nerves, and are 
of the same consistency as the short tail of the Barbary ane. 


The embryolcgist in -searchins for truth in his field cannot escape noting 
the striking resemblances between nan, ape, and morkey in errly development which 
can be understood only by assuninz cne commor origin for all, from which they 
inherited the tendency for the sane gromth processes. These processes have become 

modified in certain forms tarough a variety of later specializations. a long 
ahain of proof hes been producee by science for the further conclusion that the 
hunan bogy in a number of points is less removed from ancestral conditions, and 
hence remined in some parts more original and primitive, than have some of man's 
simian cousins. 
(Copyricht 1925 by Science Service) 


wa 7 KIND OF SOUTH SZA ISLAND 
SNaILS ACTUaLLY EVOLVING TODA’ 
Coluusia Fro*essor Jiscovers New Svecies of Land Snails 
in Tahiti's Juneles Not There Sixteen Years Azo. 
By Dr. Henry E. Crampton, 
Professor of Zoolocy, Columbia University. 

To the ma jority of people, cvolvtion means a long line of successive gener- 
ations, and the production of a new kind of living thing differing frou its earl- 
ier ancestors to such an extent that it can justly be called a ne~ spocies. This 

is evolution, it is true, but the special student knows that the larger differ- 
ences “hich come about in long time are the accwmlated smalier variations such 
es ell creatures display when they are comvared vith their immediate parents. No 
one hes yet found a single animal or plant that is exactly like cither of its pro- 
genitors or like another of its own family. lence everyone knows that "individ- 
ual cifferences" come about naturally. ‘hen such differences are summed un in 
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, or "sub-specics"; 


time to be more obvious contrasts, we sreuk of arictics 
come to be cven more 


and when two kinds of descuriants from coin nacestr 
scparate, they are called species. 


~ 


During ninetcen yerrs, the vresent rriteor hes beon invostigeting the pro= 
cesses of change cisplayred by some sf the land-snails that live in the forests 
anc jungles of many islonds of the Smth Seas. At first sight, the animals co 

not scem interesting, but neverthcless their study has revealed abundant evidences 


tha at nev "cinds" have actaeally come ciistence vithin that short period of time. 
me of these "kinds" are only sli 


ightly diferent from their parent stock, but 
others are more distinct, and, as reel varietics, they 6 ere vell on their vray to, 
tne status cf new species. 


The evidences in question have teen sccured tarough - fortunate combination 


of circumstances. An American naivrelict nomed Gervett torkcd among the islands 
of the creat Pacific Ccean durin; manny decedes of the nineteerth centugy, and ae 
left full descriptions of the species oy sn@iss dclongirg to ¢ _, sapere Parte 
ule, -s they were « @tccvibutei in his time. He showed hor each grovp 
of islands possesses its orn apen tes not C-uwad elsexhere, and hor nal isianc of 2 
single sroup is the home of untgue Kinds “hick arc closely roleted to ths species 
of noarby pleces tut which have come to be dictinect in eaeaiian “with the sep-= 
aretion of the islands where they occur. Tvrthe:more, the different velleys of 


inct virictics of onc and the same 
40 oe another, es their differences 


f> 


an individual island, like tehiti, bcar 
specics, which are cven more nearly rele 
ore relatively slight in degree. 


My orm work consisted in going cver moch of the ground covered by Garrett, 
nrieties in the verious @lleys eni islands, “ad 
th whet Garrett orserved and described. Many 

d essemblage rhen contrasted rith what it vas 


~ 


ollecting 211 of the svecics and v 
omparing them as they nov cxist vi 
colony proves to d° @ much change 
a few decades ogo. 


yan 


Perhaps the most striking evidences were fourm in Moorea, an island near 
Tehiti in the Scuthern Seas. Eishteen years «co , ner "kinds" were found whica 
were apparently not known to Garrett, and rhich couid not rave been present in 
his time in the valleys where they first came to ligrkt. It is still more important 
thet the writer has found, during the last three years, nev kinds of very distiuct 
ature vhich had not been present in the samc arcas sixteen vears vreviously. 
dany of these cre what the biologist calls "mtations", or offspring that differ 
rom their imnediate forebears in very cbvious resvects and degrees. For example, 
2 fev rare specimens: possess shells that twist in a spiral that is tae exact 
Opposite of what the parent head. Others are "dvyarfs", while still others dicpley 
patterns of color that are unique. 


3) 


0 my 


A, 


Thus ~e have in nature the elementary episodes of renal bodily change that 
need only to be added up during successive generations to Be in the production 
of varictics and even species of new cnerecter. It docs not require very much in 
the way of reasoning to recognize that such clencntary episodcs cre just as truly 
evolution as the longer process of organic chenge which is accomplished merely 
by the summing up or accurmlation of the srall diversities thet come about vith 
every new gcencration. 

(Copyright 1925 by Science Service, Teshington) 
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BRILLIANT NET STAR FLASH ZS OUT IN SOUTHERN SKIES 


Flashing out from obscurity to a teunorery brilliancy exceeding that of the 
Pole Ster, a nova, or "nor star" -z1s discovered in the southern skics on May 25 
by R. Watson, an amtevr astronomer at th: Spe of Good Hope, South africa, eccord= 
ing to an announcement by Dr. Herlow Shepley, diroctor of the Herv: rd College Ob= 
servetory. The nova is in the constell-tion of Fictor, the "Painter", which can 
never be scen from points north of the Trcepic of Canecr, but which from Ne~ Zea- 
land, SouthAFrica and the southern part of South Ancrica, can bé seen in a part 
of the sky as vrominent as that cecupied by the Greet Bear for Ancrican observers. 


While such nev stars are not uncommon, an averace of about 2ight or ten a 
year having been discovered since the Harvard Observatory, vith the assistance of 
its southern branch at Arcquipa, Peru, begon to seprch systematically for then, 
one of tho brightness of that in Pictor is rere. According to Dr. “hapley it is 
the brightcst thet hes toon/SSnet. August 1920, ~hen one appeared in 
the constelletion of Cygnus, the Svan, or "Northern Cross". Nova Cygni III, as 
the -stronomers refer to it, beceuse it is the third that has been recorded in 
thet constellation, was of the 5.5 mgnitude on August 20 when it vas discovercd, 
and on the 24th it hed reached vhe second magnitude, but by Sent. 10, it ms rgein 
too faint to be seon vith the unetded cye. Nove Pictoris is being anxiously wetche 
ed to see if itcontinues to becor.e brighter. Dr. Shapley stated that the Herverd 
branch stotion in Peru has been notified of it, as ~ell as other observatories in 
argentina, Cnile, Mexico and Cuba. 


The cause of 2 nove is still in doubt,but many astronomers believe them to 
be due to the collision of a star rith another, or to its passage through a mass 
of nebulous material. In such ea ense the friction would generate a great anount 
of heat, and the star would become much brizhter. This theory is given support 
by the fact that most noves are secon to de surrounded by nebulous material for a 
considerable time after their outburst. 


ZXPLODING METEORS CLAIMED CAUSE CF LUNAR CRATERS 


Millions of meteors, hitting the moon with a speed of as much as fifty niles 
a second, and exploding with a violence greater than thatof T. N. T., dynamite, or 
nitroglycerine, were responsible for the multitude of craters that can be scen to 
cover the surface of our satellite, when viewed with a tclescope cr even a pair of 
binoculars, according to a pew theory proposed by A. C. Gifford, of the Hector 
Observetory at Vellington n S¥/Zealand, The ection of the meteors vas rch the 
same as thet by which exploding shells produced miniature editions of the lunar 
craters in the battlefields of France, when earth thrown into the nic by the force 
of the cxplosion returned to the ground to form in a fing somethat higher than the 
surrounding plein. 


These meteors were not greatly different from those that no~ reach the carth, 
but while thousands of them enter the earth's atmosphere daily, frictionwith the 
air is so great that most are burned up before they reach ground, and rhen this 
occurs at night, a "shooting star" is the result. The fe- thet do land heve been 
so greetly slovod dowm that they cen dco little damage. Since the moon hes no ave 
preciable atmosphere, they hit the lunar surface vith their full speed, frequently 
of 40 wiles a second. "Tith this velocity," says Mr. Gifford, "if the meteor is 
stopped within oneetenth of a second, it will penetrate two miles into the surface. 
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in this tire it is changed into a gas, bit confined temporntily in 2 severely 
1imited.socce. The pressyre is so intense, th2 expansion so rapid, that it is 
instantanecusly shattcred and ejected by en explosisn five huadred times as 
noverful, end mich more rapid then that which reuld result 4f on equal mass of 
Cynamite ~ere exploded in a cavity rithin tne lunor crust". 


Mr. Gifford has calculated 


As furtacr evidence in sunvort of his theory, } 
the shape cf © crator formed in such 2 ry, and his figures clesely resemble those 
of actuel craters seen on the moon through a telescope. 


NEW CURE FOR FEULAGRA ANNOUNCED PY COVERINMENT 


The United States Public Health Service has annowiced results of experime:ts 
which vrove that severe cases 2x huran pellarre can be either vrevented or cured 
by means of dried yeast. Surgeons Joseph Gol dborecr, G. A. Wheelcr, and W. F. 
Tanaer, after the successful tre-tment of 25 out of 26 patients, hve united in 
a report which reveals thet they were lei to this discovery by folloving anctaer 
disease in dogs 


Black tongue, a bacterial disease with somewhnt similer effects on the sin 
as are produced in severe cascs cf pellagre, also < docterial infection, was pro= 
duced erperinentally in dogs. Then the dricd yeast wus given. The cures were 
so sctisfa .ctory in the cases of the dog disease that the Public Health Service 
surgeons tricé the yorst trentmenton pellecre patients. As early as the second 
or third day «fter the treatuent beneficial effects “ere notcd. 


It is only in severe cases cf pellagra that such dried yerst treatnent is 
necessary -s in milder coses carcfnl feeding is sufficieat, the surgeons declare. 
Bre~cr's yoast has been used so fear, but the ezperimentcrs believe thet bakers! 
yeast vill vork as vell. 


PREDICTS USE OF SMOXE TO BUILD AND PAINT HOUSES 


Fine dust from chimneys will, undoubtedly , inthe near future, find some 
commercial use in the industries either as filler for paint, fertilizer, or 
other products, or as a base for some building natorial, accordinz to Prof. A. G. 
Christie of Johns Hopkins University; 


Much work is now being done to develop metneds of catching the fine particles 
which fly up the chimney with the flue gases , he pointed out. 


"It snould be a public duty, " he says, " to igor es fer as possible the 
discharge of dust and smoke fron ehimmeys of stoker plants and of those using 
pulverized coal. Such Gust floating in the air lessens the amount cf suniisht 
reaching the surrounding earth, increases fog condition, increases the cost of 
keeping cities clean, increases disease, and lessens the health and vitality of 
those who breathe the cir it contaminates." 


eee re 2a - ee 


The economic loss frommental disease in this country is estim-ted at 
$300 ,000,000 annually. 
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STA BIRDS FOLLO? ICEBERGS TO OBTAIN FOOD 


Recamae of the lerce quantity 21 food brought dow by iccbercs, oirds are 
follorinz them out to soa, oezoriins t> roncrts received here from the U.S. 
Const Gucrd Cutter "Modoc", on ice artrcl Auty in the North Atlantic. 


“Incroasing presence of bird life," sid Crptain Tolt, " has been noted upon 
Noproeci of the vessel t: iceburs arers, in the imocdiete vicinity great nunbers 
of fulrors vere found, restinz in tie “tor mien. tho frazrents broken or vashed 
off, end circling about the berg. Then the ship left the vicinity, numbers of 
tac birds ~ould follow some distance, then leeve to return to the ice. t ould 
anpoar that the see fowl find an eddcd food supply in ~ vicinity of the bergs, 
by the action of these masses cf ico in breekine uv the svas which dash against 

wag = wrious timcs rere ovsorvea sucnirntors, Pr seg imrre, kittivekes, 
and : - dovekics," 


-> 


WPPSR LAYER OF SaSTEDN POPULATION NOT REPLACING ITSELF 
In the great, thickly populnted regions of the Now England, Micdle atlantic, 

E:st North Central and Pacific stetes, th: large cless cf perple asv sending their 

childron to colle.:c did not heve enough progeny to rcprodmce theuseclvos. This 

rct is reverlcd in «. study mide ty Dr. Tarren S. Thompson, director of the Scripps 

Fountetion for Populetior Studics nt Miami University. 


o 


Under the conditiors of 20 verrs 2go it probobly tcok about 3-2/4 to 4 child- 
ren ocr fonily having children ts rovl-cc the class as a whole, Dr. Thomson ex- 
plained, inc in these scetions of the cruatry this ~roduction rote is not quite 
eKiatzincd on the everrec. 


In tho other four sections of the United States, horever, the p-rents of ccl- 
luge students are doing more than keeving thc population stationery and arc on 
the ivorese having ©. sufficiently large mmber of children to cause the mmabers 
of their cless to increcse, 


"Phe neonle of the South, the jiountain Statcs cad the stetcs betveen the 
Rockies and the ilississsipni are still adding rather larse increments. to tne 
population annually, “says Dr. Thomson. "I+ is interest ing to note thet the 
peovies of these states arc of Toutcnic stock, using this term in its broad sige 
nificance, and ering raged the same type of stock thich originally scttled this 
country is probably still adding the largest proportion of our annual increoise." 


Dr. Thompson found thet while the poople engased in professions, trade and 
monagerieal work had the snallest fanilies , formers had the larzsest number of 
children. 


Tac average number of children in each fos;ily from shich college students 
come is as follows for the different divisions of the United Stntes: New England, 
a Middle atlantic, 3.59; East ilorth Central, 3.86; “ast North Central, 4,40; 
South Atlnntic, 5.31; Zest South Centrel, 5.05; Test South Sentral, 5.05; Mountain, 
4,093 Pacific, 3.94. 
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STOMACH ACTS AS LUNG CN SVALLO“ED AIR 











Breathing through our s rout r lungs was recognized 
as & possitility by Dr. A. D. Durnaf the University of Notrosia Medaicel Cc1.ege 
in a taik before the Quah: branch of the Jmericen Chemices.1 Scciety. 







Gas om the stomach and consequent ervetiticn or belching is caused by swale 
iowirg eir. The air is sometimes syalloved semen tey azi scometimez ° selina se the 
person realizing it. The oxygen of the sralicseé air is acecrbed in the stomacna 
ard replaced by carbon dioxide - the some exchang? tat takes place in the Lungs, 
eacept on a smalier scale. 







"The fact that this is an soap brec.thing rroccus for the stemach probably 
expleins why swelloving air and belching gives a feclirg of relief in some cases 
of stomach trouble," says Dr. ies "Stornch “505, € 
& trcuble in itself, but a natural attempt to relicve some other trouble 





n, is not, as mony supoose, 













Yeasts and becterie, contrary to some authorities, cannot cause stomach-cas. 
Dr. Dunn, who has mace @n intensive study of tuis proolem, showed that the fastric 
juice in the stomach is too acid for then to voir. his expiairs rhy eating yeasts 
and reisins together fails to render an alcohclic "kick". 













GIRLS MORE HEADSTRONG THAN BOYS 








If your baby girl at eichtcen months yells when ycu rent her to comply with 
some mere cdylt -rish or your threeeyear old vushes you avey and says, "Nu, I 
won't," do not ve alarred at this shor of obstinacy. Periodic spells of resise 
tance to even pleasant suggestiors cre part of the normal dovelopaent of the nor- 
mal child, acccrding to Dr. D. M. Levy, psychiatrist, formerly vith the Illinois 
Institute of Juvenile Research, who has made an extended investigation of rcsise 
tence in children. 













Babies of less than six months tend to be calm, even when just awa'cened or 
interrupted at meal time, cays Dr. Levy; but from, six months on, perverseness 
increases until the third year, often with a minor high point of resistance at the 
eighteenth month, which is particularly apt to appear in the case of girls. After 
the third year rosistance gradu2lly decreases until the ila at five years reade 
ily cooperates with an adult who knows how to make hins: agrecadie. Girls, on 
the whole, shor more resistance than boys. 
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In the course of his work Dr. Levy examined mary boavies and soon formd his 
associates agreed with him that three-year olds shoved the greatest resistance 
to any Isind of examination, even to the "games" which compose ti.c mental test 
for a youngster of that age. To check up on this zenerel foveling, Dr. Levy de- 
vised a scries of simple tests which cculd bo given uniformly to children fren 
six months on, to test, not mentality alone, but degree of resistance in comply- 
ing with the directions given. Seated oh the mother's lap, each child is tested 
as to its ability to grasp objects in front, above cud tehind the head. Placed 
on the floor by the examiner, the baby is next tossed a ball with instructions 
to catch it, and then is asked to throw the ball back to the examiner. The baby 
is then placed on a table by the examiner and further tests given. All the time 
the baby is closely observed as to its behavior, and enreful aotations made in 
vriting together with the age of the baby and other data necded. The number of 
tests the baby refuses to oarfeem Sives the degree cf resistance, 
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To check the results, a number of children were cxwmined in their orm purse 
cry under faverable corditiors - and ‘the perce: 1a 3C ot resistont- tebies remained 
the same. Personal dislile for the exeminer Tur Us by having the: mothers ask 
their children to perform the tasks ~ emu tae vebics re still contrary. Theres 
fore Dr. L_vy concludea thet gradaally incressirs stenee to the third xear, 
followed vy « decrcess, is nog in the gr vont of a chicd! ersonaiity. 
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KEGROES LIKE SAME COLOPS AS THiTE PIOPLS 


their preference for 


Negroes and white people are atmt the sane as reeuds 
th2 "Journal of Ccomparee 
i 


4 

u 

gey colors, according to anarticle in tae aext issue oF th 

tive Psychology". Tests rere mede by hiss “lo se if roer, of the Texas 
cmen's College, on 1006 negroes in the Texns putlic schoo 


It was found that negro children inthe first cnd second grades had a strong 
liking for red, with blue, green, Violet, oransc, yellow and white followiug in 
order of prefcrence. This order of color preference changes throughsut the suce 
ceeding higher grades vntil in the eicthtn grad? it wa 
blue led all colors by a ride margin and that red hada 
of color choice. 


yand that preference for 
repped to the zerc level 


Educetion operates aschancze in native color vrefcrence anc seems to produce 
in the negro a suppression 3f color preference for all colors but blue. 


Miss Mercer stetcs that siriler results vere obtained in a like exverinent 
on white school chiliren end thet comperison of the results indicates little dif- 
ference in color preferences between the two races. 


MOST CHILD POISONINGS DUB TO STRYCHIENS 


Of seventy deaths due to accidental poisoning during 1924 among children 
between the eecs of ore ond forr years insurei in the industrial devartment of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., twenty-four vere dme to strychnine. This 
was four times as nany as the number due to lye and other 2lkolics, which came 
second in numerical importance. "Cathagtic pills, contninirg strycanine anc 
left within the reach of children, were cne of the most imperteant sources of 
poisoning," the company stated. 


It is estimated thatoniy 50 per cent. of the school children in this courtry 
have ever had their cyes tested. 


The almond is relatcd to the peuch which it resembles in manner of grorth 2nd 
character of blossoms and leaves. 


The hottest place in the rorld is Azizia, an iniend torn of Italian Tripoli, 
where the temperature was recently founi to rogister 136.4 degrees; over two desreas 
hotter than the record for Death Valley. 
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ASTRONOMERS PLANIVING 
FOR NEXT ECLIrf= 


Swarthmoie, Pa., Moy O0.- .ltough stil] studyvine photogrephs of the total 
solar eclipse which they mde at New Haven, Com.., last Janvary, Dr. John A. 
Miller, director, and his collexyucs of the Sprovl Observatory at Swarthmore Col- 
lege are getting recdy to journcy half around the earth, to Bencoslen, on the wes' 
coast of Sumatra, to oocerve the next one. This occu:s on the 14th of January, 
1926, and the path of totality, the narrow bani in which the sun is seen complete!’ 
obscured, passes Over Zast Africa, Sumatra and the Poilinpines, so that the peop’ 
who see it will ve qvite aifferert from those who saw the last one, which passed 
over the most taickly settled part of the United States. 

The personnel of the Sprouz Ovservatory expedition, Dr. Milisr announced, w- 
consist, besides hinscif and Mrs. Miller, of Dr. Heter D. Curtis, director of the 
Allegheny Observatory of the University of aps teturem Mrs. Curtis, Prof. Ross 7. 
Marriott, Dr. Dean DZ. McLaughlin, both of Swerthmore Collezc, ond Adrian Rubel a 
“ilson M. Powell, Narvard students who accompanied Pr. Miller on ‘is last eclirs 
expeditions , to New Haven and to Mexico in 1923. 

A camera of 65 fect long, the same used in Mexico ard Commec*icut, will %e 
the chief instrument, Dr. Miller saidy With it he will take photographs of tile 
solar corona, which can only be seon at the time of an eclipse. ‘wo smaller cam- 


eras, of 15 foot focus, will be used to test tie Einstein theory, and interferome- 


ters will be used in an attempt to detect motion in the corona. One will te ope 


ed by Dr. Curtis, who will also operate the spectroscope which he used at New Ea~ 
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to rhotograpt the eclipse spectru:: in infra-rx lis Or tr2 fire* time. Jr. 


Miller expects to have the party ir Sumatra dy Noverrer 3, tacuch aebelieves tan» 


While the eclipss of last Jamary was the cniy one to cocur in the north- 


lal 


sastern United states in many years, Suratra hepeens to ve umisucily well favored 
Curing the first thirty vears oc tle cenvury. On May 1Cth, 1901, one occurred of 
the umusually long duration of 6.5 mimtes, as comrarcd vith 2.4 minutes for the 
one Jast January or 4.2 iat*nutes for that next rear. If the woatver conaitions are 
wisatisfactor, in Sumtra, it will only ve necussury for the astronomers to walt 


four years, for on May $, 1929, still another ocours there, anc tliat with a dura- 


v 
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(EDITORS: ‘WUhis is she fifth article in the evoliticon series. Tomerrow's 


article will te ty Pr. Adelph Wd. Schultz who will prove that man has a tail.) 
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Colwaria Professor Discovers New Sp2cies xt Tani Snails 
in Yahiti's Jingles Not Tners Sixtcen Years feo. 


By Dr. Henry E. Crampton, 
Profes:or of Zoology, Colvmoia University. 

To the majority of people, evclution means a long line of succsssive generi- 
tions, and the proavction of a new kind of living thing differin:, fzom its earli: 
ancestors to such an extent that it can justly te called a rew sorsies. ‘This is 
evolution, it is true, bat she special student knows vhat the laxper dirferences 
which come adout in lons time are the accumluted smaller variatious such as all 
creatures display when they are coupared with their irmeciate parcnts No one 


yet found a single aninal or plent that is exactly like either of its vrogenitc: 


vion of 5.1 mimutes. ffter that, iowever, Sum-ira will not sce another until 190€. 
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or like another 9: its own fauwily. Fence everyone ‘ows that "individual differ- 


a - a} ~-h +. $90 7 rT, ~— ££ fas wwe pas . yee ae a3 

ences" come about naturally. “he. such aiffermces ar. sumed up in time to be 
. $ $-2m oe fr ani £ a 1 tan? mp Renee? +4 ’ sca ayn + 

moze obvious cont °as*s, we spoak of "variaties", o- “subt-sre2ci2s"; end waen two 


s 7 + + 9 at ie ‘ > r. ” » say cen + a > 
During ninet2zen vears, tie »resent vriter hae ocean investigcting the processe 
3 den i) 
L - é : a Seas: we ae: me 2 ‘ : ne ts te «9 ry ; i “A 4 a 
of change dispieyed or soma of tae land-snailse t-st iive in tle forests anc jungle 


of nany islands of th Scuth Svas. At first sieht, the animals co not seem inter- 


esting, out nevershneless their stucy has revsaled acrndant evidences that new 
"kinds" have actually come into evistence within that shovt neriod of time. Sox 
cf these "kinds" are cnly sii¢cl.tly different from their parent stocl, t¢ others 
are more distinct, and, as reai varieties, they ars well on their way to the st-t 
of new species. 

The evicences in question hs © veen secvved throvih a fortunate combination < 


circumstances. An Arerican naturalist named Gcorrcett wortecd amonz the islands of 


the great Paciric Ocoon during many decades o° the nirsteanth centiry, and he left 


fall descriptions of the species of snails belonging to 2 ceims called Partula, as 


they were distrivite? in his tims. He showed how gach crovp of islands possess%s 
its own species not fouad elsewhere, and how each islam of a si:gle group is tne 
howe of unique Fi.uds which are closely related to the species of nearby places wt 
which have come to be distinct in correlation with the separation or the islanis 
wnere they occur. Furthermore, tie different vallays of an individval island, li 
Tahiti, vear distinct varieties of one and the same species, which are even mere 
nearly related to cne ancther, as their differences are relatively slight in ce. 
My own work consisted in goine over mech cf the sround covered by Garrett, 


+ 


collecting all of the species and varieties in the various valleys and islands, 


conparing them as they now exist with what Garrett odearved anc described. Merny 


“co 


colony proves to be a mich changed assemblage when conivasted with what it was 


few decades ago. 


Perhaps the rost striking evidences were found in Moorea, an island near 
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Tahiti in the Southern Seas. Li; 
apparently not Imovun to Carvrett, 
in the valleys where they first c 
the writer has 
te2n present 


nature which had mt 


Many of these are what the “sioloc 
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ars ago, nev *!:iacs" were found which we. 
andi which could uot have secon pr 
re to light. It is stili more isportant that 
lest three yorr 


in the same areas sixteen vuvars 
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ist cailis "matetions", 


from their immediate forebears in very obvious rerpects ant desrees. For example, 
a few rare specimens possess shells that twist ina srizvel that is the exact oppo- 


site of what the parent had. 


atterns of-color that are uniarve 
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Tims ws have in nature the el 


eed only to te adced up during 
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nm species of 


the summing up cor accumiation of 


sration. 
(Copyright 19 
DO YOU KXOW THAT - 


Northeastern United States 


pares in density of population to 
The seaweeds of the Sargasso 
srowth replace decaying parts and 
forming any sort of fruit or flow: 
Engiand, Japan, and Java are 
the world, and Java, 
220ple. 
Rainbow trout of California r 


cean have been ‘ieiiad 
season approache 


Others are 


of organic chang: 


burg to Philadelphia is the only region in tho whole Wastern Hemis 


Practically the 


ivers end silvery steelneais 


ed to be the same fisn, the 


“dwaris", while still others display 


mentaiy episodes of reai vodily change that 


successive generations tc result in the producticr 


now character. It “oen not ~equire very much in 
that such elomentary erisodes are just as tral; 
wnick is ascomplished merely b; 


+he smoll diversities thet come abdout with evrr 
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within a line drawn frou Boston ic Buffelo to Pitt 


ohere that com- 


China, India, ard Centra? ana Southern Europe. 


Sea ars floating verenrials which by continous 


perpetuate sherselves vegetatively rather than 
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x OR PELLAGRA 
ANNOUNCED BY GOVERNMENT 


(By Science Servicc) 
Washington, May 00. = The United States Public Health Service has ane» 
nounced results of experiments which prove that severe cases of human pele 
lagra can be either prevented or cured by means of dried yeast. Surgeons 
Joseph Goldberger, G.A. Wheeler, and W.I. Tanner, after the suécessful treat- 
ment of 25 out of 26 patients, have just united in a report which reveals that 


they vere led tothis discovery by following another disease in dogs. 


Black tongue, a bacterial disease with somewhat similar effects on the 


— 


xin as are produced in-severe cases of pellagra, also - bacterial infection, 


149) 


was produced experimentally in dogs. Then the dried yeast was given. The 
cures were so satisfactory in the cases of the dog disease that the Public 
Health Service surgeons tried the yeast treatinent on vellagra patients, As 
early as the second or third day after the trectaent beneficial effects were 
noted. 

It is only in severe cases of pellagra that such dried yeast treatment 
is necessary as in milder cases careful feeding is sufficicnt, the surgeons 
declare. Brewer's yeast has been used so far, but the experimenters believe 
that bakers! yeast will work as vell. 
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(EDITORS: Thies is the sixth -rticle in the evolution series.) 


EVIDENCES FOR EVOLUTION 





MAN BEFORE BIRTH +S TAIL 
LINE THAT OF MONEY 


E.bryology Proves That Man's Ancestors Cnce Had 
Appendage Like Those New Sported by Monkeys 
in Zoo, 


By Dr. Adolph HE. Schultz, wi 


Research Associate, Carnegie Institution of sashington. 


~ 






(Dr. Schultz is one of Americ orcmost embryologists and from his labe 
oratory located in the Johns Hovki dical School, Baltimcre, has come much 
new knowledge about the errly stage ofthe humin being. ) 

How can a self-respecting scientist claim that his and everybody clse's 
nucestors once oni tceils like those of monkeys? For no less a reason 
thaa tart every nan at an early stage in his ovm life-time is ornamented with 
such an appendage, which, to be true, serves no other purpose then thet perhaps 
of making hin feel justly proud cf the fact that this organ long «go ceased to 
be a permanent prirt of his outer body. 

' The eubryologist has irrefutable and abundent proof to demonstrate that 
mean, long before tirth and when measuring but a third of an inch, bears a truc 
external tail one sixth the length of his body. This t2il projects for a cone 
siderable distance beyond the place where tne legs branch from the trunk. It 
contains anywhere frcn 7 to 9 vertebral rudiments, bringing the total number of 
segments in the spinal colum to as many as 38. This tail soon becomes complete- 
ly overgrorm by neighbouring parts and disappears from the surfnice. Some of the 
vertebrel rudiments te@ome resorbed so that in adult ison there ore only 4 or 5 


of them left - smll vestigial bones of the so-called coccyx, at the lower cnd 


of tne svine which in adult men consists of only 33 or 34 vortebrac. Even the 
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lsst of these lies in fullesrovn man, vhen sitting on a chair, very considevobiy 
above the seat. This goes to show that the embryonic tail of man, particulerly 
the bony elements in i+, shifts in an upvard direction in tne course of gro~th. 
The spinal cord projects at first »deyond the 28th vertcbra, that is to say to 
the ovtermost tip of the tail; with the advance in age this vital part of his 
nervous system _— migrates upward, and even more so than does tne spinal cole 
umn, since in the adult the cord reaches only as far as the 2lst vertebra. 

* Embryology furnishes still further justification for comparing the verte- 
oral rudiments in the tail of unborn man with the tail vertebrae in monkeys, 
In many of the latter are found on the lover side of the first few caudal vere 
tebrae typic2i so-called chevron bores, which protect the blood vcssels sup-= 
plying the well-functioning tail. Jn an exactly corresponding place in the 
human embryo occur rudimentary structures which can unmistakabdly be identified 
ns nothing else brt these chevron bones. 

The undoubted tail vertebrae, amounting in-total length to about 16 per 
cent of the sitting height in the embryo, have shrunk in adult man to less tnen 
4 per cent of the latter measurement. Even in «adult life these last segments 
of the spine are reedily diagnosed by the miscles, which are attached to thei, 
es true tail vertebrae. In some individuals a greater veriety of tnese muscles 
is found than in others; they are always of a rudimentary character, but they 
invariably correspord to muscles found in the tails of monkeys. Whereas in 
men they are no longer capable of wagging the teii, which has become internal, 
their purposeless existence can alone be explained as last vestiges of formerly 
well functioning muscles. 

The regular, normal occurrence of a proportionately large outer tail et 
an early and temporary stage in the development of man, together with the un- 
equivocal remnants of true tail vertebrae and muscles, in the full-grown per- 
son, forms overvhelming evidence for the only logical assumption that man, as 
well as monkey, descended from ancestors with well developed tails. Only from 


such progenitors - no matter how remote = can man have acquired these absolutely 
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vseless byt significant structures, ond, indeed, this reminds one of the pase 


sage in the Bible: "The sins of tue fathers shall be visited upon the children!" 


In some apes, notebly the crang-vtar, the evclutionary reduction of the 


I 


tail unas gone further then in an, since in the former only three, sometimes 
two, tnil vertebrae have remained and the adjoining muscles are still more rude 
imentzry thin in man's own anatomy. Morcover, a humen teing is torn occasion-= 


ally vith an outer tail. Synch a eases, fur instance, occurred some few years 


ngo in Baltimore, and a reputable scientific journal gives aa rccount of a 12 
yenr old voy who had an ovter tril or tac record length of nine inches, These 
so-called soft tails contain no vertobrac, but blood vessels, mascles, and 
nerves, and ere of the sume cousiste:ncy as the snort tail of the Barbary ape, 
The erbryologist in searching for truth in his field cannot escape noting 
the strixing resemblances between man, ape, anu monkey in early aevelopmrent 
vhich can be uncersto.d only by assuming one comaon origin for all, from which 
they inherited the tendency for the same grcwth vrocesses. These vrocesses 
have oecome modified in certain forms through a variety of later specializa- 
tions. A loug chain of provf has been produced vy scierce for the further ccne 
clusion that the human dody in a number of points is less remcved fron sneete 


tral conditicns, and hence rem ined in some pirts more originel and primitive, 
} 


than a::.ve sone of tants simian cousins. 


(Copyright, 1925 by Science Service, Inc. Ail cigats reserved. ) 


DO YOU KNOW THAT: 


ow 
It is estimated that only 50 ver cent of the school cnildren 
in this country have ever had their eyes tested. 
The almond is related to the veach which it resembles in mene 
ner of growth and chxwracter of blossoms and leaves, 


Baffin Island Lskimos build tiieir iglovs on the 
holes through their varlor floors to fish for their rinter dirne 

The hottest piece in the world is Azizia, an inland town of 
Italian Tripoli, where tre tempersture vas recently found to resister 136.4 
degrees; over two degrees hotter than the record fov Death Valley. 
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BRILLIANT NEW STAR ¥LASHES 
OUT IN SOUTHERN SKIES (By Science Service) 


Cambridge, Mass., May. OO. - Flashing out from obscurity to a temporery 
brilliancy excceding that cf the Pole Star, 2 nova, or "anew star" was discovered 
in the southern skies on Moy 2& by R. Watson, an amateur astronomer at the Cave 
of Good Hope, South Africa, according to an announcement by Dr. Farlow Shapley, 


director of the Harvard College Observatory. . The nova is in the constellation 


Pe 


of Pictor, the "Painter", which can never be seen from points north of the Trop- 
ic of Cancer, but waich from New Zenland, South Africa ana the southern part of 

South America, can be scen in @ part of the sky as prominent as that occupied hy 
the Great Bear for American observers. 

While such new stars are not uncommon, an average of about eight or ten a 
year having been discovered since the Harvard Observatory, with the assistance 
of its southern brench at Arequipa, Peru, began to seazch systematically for 
them, one of the brightness of that in Pictor is rare. According to Dr. Shapley 
it is the brightest that has veen seen since Augvst 1920, when one appeared in 
the constellation of Cygnus, the Swan, cr "Northern Cruss". Nova Cyeni III, as 
the astronomers refer to it, because it is the third that has been reccrded in 
that constellation, was of the 3.5 magnitude on August 20 when it was discovered, 
and on the 24th it hed reached the second masuitude, but by Seni. 10, it ras 
again too faint to be scen with the uncided cye. Nova Fictoris is being anxiously 
watched to see if it coutinues to become brighter. Dr. Shapley stated that the 


Harvard branch station in Peru has been notified of it, as well as other observe 


atories in Argentina, Chile, Mexico and Cuba. 
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The cause of a nova is still in doudt, but many astrcnomers belicve them Bid 


ch 

to be due to the collision of a star with anotner, or to its pessige throusch a ih 
mass of nebulous naterial. In such a case the friction would generate a great 
~~ BY 
amount of heat, and the star would become much brighter. This theory is given i. 
i 

support by the fact thet most noves are seen to be surrounded by nebulous mae } 
, ; ; ‘ a Pa 
terial for a considerable time after their outburst. 2 


SEA BIRDS FOLLOW iCEBERGS ition : 
TO OBTAIN FOOD (By Science Service) 
Washington, May 00. = Because of the large quantity of food brought dom 
by icebergs, birds are following them out to sea, accordinz to reports re» 
ceived here from the U.S. Coast Guard Cutter "Modoc", on ice patrol duty in the 
North atlantic. 
"Increasing presence of bird life," sr2id Captain Wolf, "has been noted 


upon 2pproachn of the vessel to iceberg areas. Iu the immediate vicinity ereat 





numbers of fulmars tere founc, resting in the water «mong the fragments broken 
or washed off, 2nd circling about the berg. When the ship left the vicinity, ai 
numbers of the birds would follow some distance, then leave to return to the i 
ice. It would appear that the sea fowl find an added food supply in the vicine . 
ity of the bergs, by the action of these masses of icc in breaking up the seas i 
which dash against them. At various times were observed shearwaters, fulmars, 


murre, kittiwakes, and a few dovekies." 


UPPER LAYER OF EASTERN FOFULATION 
NOT REPLACING ITSELF (By Science Service) 


Oxford, Ohio, May 00. = In the great, thickly populated regions of the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central and Pecific stetes, the large 
Class of people now sending their children to college did not have enough vrco= 


geny to reproduce themselves. This fact is revealed in a study made by Dr. War- 





ren S. Thompson, director of the Scripps Foundation for Population Studies at y 


Miami University. 
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Under the conditions of 20 years ago it provably tock about 5-3/4 to 4 by I 
children per family having chiléren to replice the class as a whole, Dr. Thomge hi! 


z 


Son explained, 7nd in these sections of the country this production rate is 


ee 


not quite maintuined on the average. 

In the other four secticns of the United States, however, the parents cf 
college students are doing more than keeping the population stetionary and are +i] 
on the average heving 2 sufficiently large number cf children to cause the 
numbers of their class to increase. 

"The people of the Surtiu, the Mountain States end the states betreen the ? 
Rockies and the Mississipvi are still edding rother large iucrements to the 
population annually," says Dr. Thompson. "It is interesting to note that the 
peoples of these states are of Teutonic stock, using this term in its broad 
Significance, and couseguently the same type of stock which originally settled 
this country is probatly still adding the largest vroportion of our arnul ine 
crease." 

Dr. Thompson found that while the people engaged in professions, trade 
and managerial work hed the smellest families, farmers had the largest mumber 


of cnildren. 


~ 


The averageuuumocr of children in each family from which college stucents 


come is as foliows for the cifferent divisions of the United States: New Eng 
and, 3.51; Middle Atlantic, 3.59; East North Central, 3.96; Yest North Centra! 
4.40; South Atlantic, 5.41: East South Centrai, 5.95; Jest South Centrsl, 5.05; 


Mountain, 4.09; Pucific, 3.94. 


Cl 


DO YOU KNOW THAT: 
The economic loss from mental disesse in tnis country is et= 
timated at $300,090,000 annually. 


One pocket gopher recently czused a break in .n Arizona ir- 
rigetion ditch which cost $2,090 to reprir. 

when seamen talk cbout a "Strong gale" the reather mon inter- 
prets it as a wind blowing between 47 and 54 miles an acur;, a "storm" wind 
ranges between 64 and 75 miles an hour, rhile cbove 75 miles cmy wind becomes 





a"hurricane", Mi 

There cre varieties of mosquitos that do not drink human a 
blood, but live exclusively on the nectar of flowers, on the sap of certain } 
plants, and the juice of overripe fruits. Ag 


——<“eeen eres a: 
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CIRLS MORE HEADSTRONG 
THAN BOYS (By Science Service) 


Chicago, June 00. = If your bavy girl at eighteen months yells when you 
want her to comply with some mere adult wish or your three-year old pushes 
you avay and says, "No, I Won't," do nct be clarned at this show of obstinacy. 
Periodic spells of resistance to even pleasrnt suggestions are part of the 
nornal development of the normal child, accordirg to Pr. D.M. Levy, psychi.te 
rist, formerly with the Illinois Institute fcr Juvenile Research, who has 
made an extended investigation of resistance in children. 

Babics of less than six months tend to be calm, even when just awakened 
or interrupted at :ncal time, savs Dr. Levy; tut from, six months on, pervere- 


seness increases until the third year, often with ea minor high point cf resis- 


tance At the eighteenth month, which is parcicularly apt to appear in the case 
of girls. After the third year resistance gradually decreases until the child 
at five years readily ccooperntes with an adult who knows how to make himself 
agrecable. Girls, on the whole, show more resistance than boys. 

In the course of his work Dr. Levy examined many babies and scon found his 
associates agreed with him that three-year olds shored the greatest resistance 


to any kind of examination, even to the "games" which compose the mental test 


for a youngster of that age. To check up on this general feeling, Dr. Levy de- 


vised a series of simple tests vhich could be given uniformly to children from 
six months on, to test, not mentality alone, but degree of resistance in com- 


plying with the directions given. Seated on the mother's lap, esch child is 
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tested as to its ability to ernsp objects in front, sbove and benind tae ji 
rie 

head. Pleced on the floor dy the exaniner, the brby is next tossed a ball is 
. ° ° ‘i ‘ 2 - a . eg 
with instructions to ertch it, nnd then is asked to throw the ball back to 1 
| - 

the exnminer. The beby is then placed on 2 tnbdle by the exominer and furtier ai 


ean 


tests given. All the time the beby is closely observed as to its beh-vior, 1a 
and careful notations made in writing together with the age of the baby and ij 
other data needed. The number of tests the aby refuses to perform gives | 





the degree of resistance. 

fo checlt the results, 2 number of children vere examined in their om 
nursery under fovorable conditions - and the percentage of resistant bebies 
remained the same. Personal dislike for the exaniner was tested by having 
the mothers ask their children to perform the tacks - and the babies vere 
still contrary. Therefore Dr. Levy concluded thet gradually increasing 
resistance to the third year, followed by a decrease, is normel in the grovth 


of a child's personality. 


BLOODY “ATERS OF BAY 
REVEAL MARINE MYSTERY (By Scicne2 Service) 


Princeton, N. J. June 00.- Why Frenchman's Bay, Maine, periodicelly 
becomes blood red et noontime, should be probed further, according to Prof. 
Ulric Dahlgren of Princeton. 

For several years it has been observed thnt cach swamer, at periods about 
a month apart, the moderately deep water near the entrance of the bay becomes 


blood red about midday. 





Frof. Dahlgren has traced this crimson color to a hitherto undescribed 


“2 eit ss, : = eae 


ote 





habit of a marine worm. This worm casts its red eggs in untold numbers into 


the bottom waters cf the bay. During a rapid development these rise to the 
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surface at about the mi-dle of the day. As the dey goes on, horever, the 
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worms in their trdpole stage stort aray from the light and move tovard the 
bottom, so the rater takes on its n-tural color agnin. 

Just what influconecs this ~or.a to lay its egzs vith sueh - sonthly bill- 
like reculerity is yet to be deternined. Othnor marine worms, hovever, show 
similar veriodicity which some have tried*to connect vith the influence of the 


moon on the tides, 


PREDICTS USE OF SMOKE 


TO BUILD AND PAINT HOUSES 

Baltimore, Md. June 00.= Fine dust from chimneys will, undoubtedly, in the 
near future, will find some cormerecial use in the industrics cither as filler 
for paint, fertilizer, or other vreducts , or as a base for some building mat- 
erial, according to Prof. A. G. Christie of Johns Hopkins University. 

Much work is no~ being done to develop metiuods of catching the fine pare 
ticles which fly up the chimney with the flue gascs, he pointed cut. 

"It should be a public duty," he says, "to reduce as far as possible the 
discharge of dust and smoke from chi:;aneys of stoker vlonts and of those using 
pulverized coal. Such dust floating in the cir lessens the amount of sunlight 
reaching the surrounding earth, increases fog conditions, increases the cost 
of keeping cities clean, incresses disease, and lessens tne health and vital- 
ity of those who breathe the air it contaminates," 

DO YOU KNOY THAT 

The number of motor cars manufactured in the United States in a month is 
over four times as great as the number of bathtvbs shipped from factories 
during the same period. 

Aerial photographs are ask: eae. iow C0abe artillery practiee for computing 


the positions of targets invisible from the gun position. 


Crushed and dried pineapple neel is being tested as a stock feed in Hawaii. 


The United States consumes more platinum than al] other countries combined 
and 69 per cent. of this vrecious metal is used by jerelry manufacturers. 
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Chat on Science 


FOOD FROM SHALE 





By Dr. Edwin E. Sliosson, 
Director, Science Service, Washington 


The oil shales with which our country is so abundantly supplied may some day 
in the far future come into play to help out our failing food supply as well as our 
dearth of gasoline. The protiem has already passed from the question of possi- 
bility to the question of profitability. The chemist is confident that he can make 
edible fats from chale oil, but he cannot yet compete witn the cottonseed or the 
hog. 


In fact, the chemist hés now vp his sleeve processes for making fats from 


almost any kind of carbonaceous meterial; coal, lignite, petroleum, wood tar, sar- 
dust, and other umappetizing stuff. He can not only make the scores of fats and 
oils that are found ready made in plants and animals, but he can make hundreds of 
others that nature never thought of. And those thet he kas most recently patented 
prove to be just as nutritious as those that the human race has been living on for 
the last hundred thousand years or so. 

The reason why the chemist can make synthetic fats in such variety is because 
they are all built on the same simple structure, a long chain of carbon atoms, han: 
in hand like the chains of paper dolls that we used to cut out of a folded nevs- 
paper. Hach carbon has two hydrozens attached on the side, except one of the eni 
ones which carries two oxygens. This is what is mom as a "fatty acid" and ther: 


is a large family of these fatties. All those found in natwre have very oddly an 
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even number of carbous in the chain, but the cherist can make the missing odd mem- 
bers that come in between, and so complete the series. The wost comnon fats and 
oils, such as tutter or lavd, olive or peanut oil, consist mostly of various mix- 
tures of those members of the family having 14, 16 er 18 carbons in the chain. 
These are combined with glycerine in thefat foods, but if you substitute sodium for 
tie glycerine, which you can easily do by adding lye - your great grandmother knew 
how if you don't - you will get a socp. 

Nor tar, petztoleum, shale oil and other mineral oils consist of similar carbo. 
chains, but Jacking the oxysen-tinped end which makes the acid. Often indeed tue 
chain has no end for it is hooked vo into a rirg. But the chemist has discovered 
that he can introduce the oxygen oy driving hot air threugh the mineral oil, or by 
using that concentrated and active form of oxygen known es "ozone". The comoina- 
tion may be aided by high pressure and vy the presence of some heavy metal, such 
as manganese, lead cr mercury, that acts as a catalyst or carrier for the oxygen. 
After the oil is cracked up andoxidized by such meens, alkali is added and soap is 
produced. The yieid is poor and the process is expensive, tut proffers enticing 


pessibilities of future development. In Germany uch has been accomplished in 


this field, and in the United States many chemists are actively engaged in crackin: 


up petroleum to produce various useful products. What they have round ovt rill ne: 
be revealed to the public until it has been whispered into the ear of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, but it is known that they have fowid it possible to get, not 
only & greater yield of gasoline, tut also fatty acids, ani a lect of alcohols end 
other oxidation products, that are mich in demand of late for the new lacquer 
solvents, 

But supposing we can get cheap fatty acids from coal or mineral cils, where 
can we get the slycerine that is necessary to ccmbdine with them to form edible 
food? To rob the natural fats of their glycerine to add to our syntnetic fets 
would not get us ahead any. One solution to this problem is the discovery that 


glycerine may be inade by fermentation from sugar or molasses. During the war a 


tnousand tons a month were made by this method in England where &ycerine was 


‘ai 
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needed in larze emonnt to make nitroglycerine. 

But there is auother possibility that I will only hint at in closing since it 
may be regarded as chimerical. These fatty acids will unite not only with elycer- 
ine but also with the sugars and starches. This would add to their nutritive 
power, for such a food would give at once the fais and carbohydrates essential for 
dict; butter and potatoes, not merely on the saue plate but in the same molecule. 
How such @ synthetic food would taste I don't know, tmt doubtless the chemist 
could fix up the flavor to suit. 

EXPLODING METKCRS CLAIMED 
CAUSE OF LUNAR CRATER 
(Science Service Correspondence) 

Wellington, New Zealand, June 00.- Millions of meteors, hitting the moon with 
a speed of as much as fifty miles a second, and exploding with a violence greater 
than that of T. N. T., dynamite, or nitroglycerine, were responsible for the multi- 
tude of craters that can be seen to cover the surface of our satellite, when viered 
with a telescope or even a pair of binoculars, according to a new theory proposed 
by A. C. Gifford, of the Hector Observatory at Wellington. The action of the 
meteors was much the same as that by which exploding shells produced miniature edi- 


tions of the lunar craters in the battlefields of France, when earth thrown into 


the air by the force of the explosion returned to the ground to form in 4 ring som. 


vhat higher than the surrounding plain. 

These meteors were not creatly different from those that now reach the earth, 

thousands tei 

but while gayk gs ss of them enter the earth's atmosphere daily, friction with the 
air is so sreat that most are burned up before they reach ground, and when this 
eccurs at nicht, a "shooting star" is the result. The fev that do land have been 
so creatly slowed down that they can do little damage. Since the moon has no a&p- 
preciable atmosphere, they hit the lunar surfece with their full speed, frequently 


of 40 miles a second. "With this velocity," says Mr. Gifford, "if the meteor is 


stopped within one-tenth of a second, it will penetrate two miles into the surface 


In this time it is changed into a gas, but confined temporarily in a severely 





i 
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limited suace. The pressvre is so intense, the expansion so rapid, that it is in- 
stantaneously shattered and ejectec vy an explosion five hundved times as pewerful, 
and much more repid then that which rould reeuit if ar equal mess of dynamite were 
exploded in a cavity within the larev crmst." 

As further evicence in support of his theory, Mz. Gifford has calculated the 
shape of a crater formed in such a ray, and his figures clocely resemble those of 


actual craters seen on the woon throuch a telescove. 


ee ee ee 


S40%4CH ACTS AS LUNG 
ON SWALLOWED AIR 


(By Science Service) 

Omaha, June 00.- Breathing through our stomachs as we do through our lungs wes 
recognized as a possibility by Dr. A. D. Dunn of the University of Nebraska Medicai 
College in a talk before the Omaha branch of the American Chamical Society. 

Gas on the stomacn an? consequent ernrctation or belching is cavsed by swallow- 
4 air. The air is sowetimes sveliowed voluntarily and sometimes without the 


erson realizing it. The oxyeen of the swallowec air is absorbed in the stomach 


'd 


@p 
bs 


- 


i replaced by carbon dioxide - the same exshanze that takes plece in the lungs, 
except on @ emuller scale, 

"The fact that this is an actval breathing process for the stomach probably ex 
plains why swallowing air and belching gives a feeling of relief in some cases of 
stomach trouble," says D>. Dunn. "Stomach-gas, then, is not, &s many suppose, a 
trouble in itself, but a naturel attempt to relieve some other trouble." 

Yeasts and bacteria, cortrary to some authorities, cannot cause stomach-zas. 
Dr. Dunn, who has made an intensive stuiy of this protlem, shored tmt the gastric 
Juice in the stomach is too acid for them to work. This explains why eating yeast: 
and raisins together fails to render an alcoholic "kick". 
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BGROES LIKE SAME COLORS 
AS WHITE PEOPLE 
(B;r Science Service) 

Baltimore, Jure 00.- Negroes ard white people are atout the same as regaras 
their preference for gey colors, according to an article in the next issue of the 
"Journal of Comparative Psycholozy". Tests were made by Miss Florence M. Mercer, 
of the Texas Women's College, on 1006 negroes in the Texas public schools. 

It was found that negro children in the first and secend grades had a strong 
liking for reg, with blue, 2reer, violet, orange, yellow and white following in 


order of preference. This order of color preference changes throughout the suc- 


ceeding higher grades until in the eighth grade it was found that preference for 


blue led all colors by a wide margin and that red had dropped to the zero level of 
choice, 
color ., .7riage. 


Education operates a chenge in native color preference end seems to produce 
in the negro a suppression of color preference for ail colors tut blue. 

Miss Mercer states thet cimilar results were obtained in a like experiment 
on white school children and that comparison of the resuits indicates little dif- 
ference in color preferences between the two races, 

MOST CHILD POTSONING 
DUE TO STRYCHYINE 


(By Science Service) 


New York, June 00.- Of seventy deaths due to accidental poisoning during 192. 


amon= children between the ages of one and four years insured in the industrial a 
pertment of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., twenty-four were due to strych- 


nine. This was four times as many as the number duc to lye and otner alxalies, 


which came second in numerical importance. "Cathartic pills, containing strychnir 


and left within the reach of children, were one cf the most important sources of 


poisoning," the company stated. 
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EGROES LIKE SAME COLOR 
AS WHITE PEOPLE 
(B:7 Science Service) 

Baltimore, Jure 00.- Negroes ard white people are atout the same as regards 
their preference for gey colors, according to an article in the next issue of the 
"Journal of Comparative Psycholozy". Tests were made by Miss Florence M. Mercer, 
of the Texas Women's College, on 1006 negroes in the Texas public schools. 

It was found that negro children in the first and secend grades had a strong 
liking for ree, with blue, greer, violet, orange, yellow and white following in 


order of preference. This oréer of color preference changes throughout the suc- 
- Oo 


- 


ceeding higher grades until in the eighth grade it was found that preference for 


blue led all colors by a wide margin and that red haa dropped to the zero level of 
choice, 
color ., °7¥t% 


oer 
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Education operates a change in native color preference end seems to produce 
in the negro a suppression of color preference for <il colors tut blue. 

“iss Mercer states that cimilar results were obtained in a like experiment 
on white school children and that comparison of the resuits indicates little dif- 
ference in color preferences between the two races, 

MOST CHILD POTSONING 


T\7 TT.) 7h) el c WAP TwIss 
DUE TO STRYCHVINE 


(By Science Service) 


New York, June 00.- Of seventy deaths due to accidental poisoning during 192. 


amon children between the ages of one and four years insured in the industrial a 
pertment of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., twenty-four were due to strych- 


nine. This was four times as many as the number due to lye and otner alxalies, 


which came second in numerical importance. "Cathartic pills, containing strychnir 


and left within the reach of children, were one cf the most important sources of 


poisoning," the company stated. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT - 


Poor engineering practice in construction of highways, railroads, and reser- 
voirs frequently produces malaria-carrying mosquito hatcheries, anc tends to 


foster malaria. 


ee 


Horticultural experts of the New York Botanical Garden have undertaken exper‘- 


sents in fruit growing aimed to make New York independent of the West and South 
as sources of fruit supply. 

The discovery of benzene was first announced by Michael Faraday one hundred 
years ago the 16th of June. 

A new and serious tyne of occupational disease characterized by 4 breaking 
down of the bony tissues of the mouth and face has been discovered among factory 
zirls who licked the brushes which they used in painting watch dials with a lumi- 
nous radium paint. 

For want of correct addresses, 21,000,000 letters were referred to the U. S. 
Dead Letter Office last year. 

The Soviet Government is organizing companies cf poisoners to try to reduce 
the number of wolves ir Russia. 

Sea gulls often break open clam shells by carrying them in their talons to 
considerable heights and then dropping them on a hard surface. 


Westminster Abbey, Notre Dame de Paris, and the cathedral of St. John the Di- 


vine. in New York are now equipped vith amplifying systems which cerry the voices of 














